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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


THE REVELATION OF RIGHTEOUSNESS; A DIS 
COURSE, 

For therein is the righteousness of God revealed from 

faith to faith ; as it is written, the just shall live by faith. 
Romans i. 17. 

A revelation in the gospel from faith to faith, a revelation 
to the senses, and a revelation to the heart, must needs differ 
both in means and mode. The righteousness of God in the 
gospel is revealed literally in descriptions, declarations and 
promises ; but, to the senses, without the aid of written or spo- 
ken language, it could only be made known by pictures or 
symbols; and to the heart, only by experience, or inward feel- 
ings. Now, it could not in either of these two latter cases, be 
a revelation directly from mind to mind. The ideas or thoughts 
of the revealer, could only be perceived by decyphering the 
symbols in the former case, and in the latter, by inference 
from the feelings, without calling faith into operation. The me- 
thod of spiritualising the whole gospel, seems to have had its 
origin in some confusion respecting the above distinctions. In- 
stead of confiding in the gospel as a literal revelation of truths 
and facts, the imagination was called in to accommodate them 
to the heart without the intervention of faith; and not as the 
text seems to require, bringing the literal revelation in contact 
with the heart through faith. 

The text does not require artificial division; and no advan- 
tage can be promised by inverting or changing its natural or- 
der ; therefore, without confining the subject to distinct heads, 
as for instance, —what is revealed, and where, and through 
what medium, we shall discuss it in a general way. 

The righteousness of God, or God’s method, or plan of saving 
sinners, as the phrase is commonly understood to mean, em- 
braces the intellectual conceptions of the revealer ; and as the 
subject must needs depend upon the divine will, it seems rea- 
sonable that it should be addressed to our faith, or be adapted 
to our confidence. Faith is the key to our religious hopes and 
fears; but while the mind remains under the influence of a 
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strong and determined unbelief, it cannot admit enough of the 
matter of revelation, and retain it, to proceed in any correct 
course of reasoning respecting it. But if it'were possible for 
the unbeliever to understand the gospel, his feelings would still 
remain uninfluenced by any of its promises. 

A revelation of the righteousness of God to unbelief, might 
be supposed to meet with either ignorance, or indifference, or 
aversion, if not with them all. Faith in the gospel system, is 
not accident, or of arbitrary appointment. It becomes neces- 
sary from the nature of the truths revealed, and the nature of 
man to whom they are revealed. Geographical truths may be 
revealed to the eye in globes and maps; geometrical truths, in 
lines and diagrams; mechanical truths, by various ‘machines ; 
chy mical ones,by various experiments on the matter concerned, 
and the like. But by what artificial process can the wisdom, 
goodness, and power of God, as far as the salvation of the soul 
of man is concerned, be reve ealed to an unbelieving mind? The 
purposes and promises of God which depend upon his will, can 
be known only to himself. It is for him alone to say, what 
he is pleased to give,-and under what circumstances, and if we 
do not see cause to believe his word, how can we be disposed 
to recgive or enjoy his gifts? Who cares to give himself any 
concern about things, in the utility or the existence of which 
he has no confidence. 

Faith, is that property or disposition of mind, by which it 
is qualified for the reception and retention of information upon 
moral and spiritual subjects. The righteousness of God is re- 
vealed to faith ; the benefits of the gospel are restricted to be- 
Hievers; they alone can know, and love, and enjoy them. Had 
riches, honours, pleasures and the like, been revealed in the 
gospel of Christ, it is probable that they would not, because 
they need not to have been revealed to faith. Can they not be 
rendered sufficiently intelligible to the appetites and passions ? 
May they not be clearly revealed to the wishes and the desires? 
It is a fact of great importance that the gospel finds nothing in 
the human heart to facilitate its reception, whether the subjects 
to whom it is made known, he ininfancy or in manhood. In the 
first state it has ignorance to encounter, and in the second, 
error and obstinacy; one state or stage of faith, is made pre- 
paratory to another. Faith in the old Testament, prepares the 
way for faith in the new one, or the gospel properly so called. 
In the ancient church there were a long list of prophets, who 
followed each other through a series of ages, increasing or de- 
creasing according to the exigencies of the times—from the 
faith of Moses to the faith of Jesus Christ, from faith in pro- 
phets to faith in apostles, from faith in the law, to faith in the 
gospel. The righteousness of God does not burst upon the 
world or the soul at once. Its goings forth are as the light, it 
shines brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. The doc- 
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trine of redemption by a bloody sacrifice, was not taught for 
the first time by the authors of the New Testament. Under 
the law there was no remission, without shedding of blood. 
St. Paul considers the law as a schoolmaster to bring those who 
were placed under it to Christ, that they might be “ustified by 
faith. From faith to faith is an easy and consistent process. Be- 
ginnings are difficult and therefore should be small. 

But it is true of the contents ef the gospel itself, that they 
are progressive, and admit of an advancement in the mind, from 
faith to faith. There are different kinds ef promises, as well 
as degrees of their accomplishment. When it is added, the 
just shall live by faith, is it not an intimation, that a progres- 
sive faith is the only one by whicha just man can live? St. 
Paul quotes this passage no less than three times, viz: in the 
text in Galatians, and in Hebrews, a pretty clear indi- 
cation of the value he set upon it. The progress of faith and 
of the life of faith, may be considered, as in some respects ana- 
lagous to animal life. Ifthere were a point in faith beyond 
which the mind could not advance, that must be the stopping 
place in religion. Where faith stops, all must stop, where it 
declines, nothing good can rise. Every thing in religion, is 
connected with, or some how dependant upon faith. The righ- 
teousness of God is revealed as a system, or plan in which 

each succeeding part depends on the preceding one, and the 
preceding prepares the way for that which is next to follow. 
Men are justified, before they are sanctified, and they repent 
before they are justified. Every true penitent feels and de- 
plores his guilt before God; but there is no condemnation to 
them who are in Christ Jesus; a penitent therefore has not 
peace with God through Jesus Christ. Still he is not without faith; 
his repentance is towards God ; he has faith in God, he believes 
that he is, and that he isa rewarder of those who diligently seek 
him. But eternal repentance, would be eternal despair. No 
man can live a religious life in perpetual repentance. Neither 
is a religious life in perpetual infancy. St. John has his young 
men and his fathers, as well as his little children, each of whom 
have their own peculiar experience and privileges. We walk by 
faith, and not by sight. The promises never go backwards. 
If any man, saith the Lord, draw back my soul shall have no 
pleasure in him. Patience worketh experience, and experience 
hope. We may here notice the opinions respecting standing 
- still in religion, which seem not to have been well defined. 
We cannot stand still in religion, because we cannot remain 
without wants, and without trials or enemies; these must be 
provided against and overcome, and we cannot do this, without 
making progress in grace. For every condition there is a pro- 
mise, and for every promise, faith. We see in St. Paul’s prayer 
and the answer, ‘‘my grace is sufficient for thee’? matter for 
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an increase of faith. It is thus that the just shall live by faith, 
by running the race set before them, and looking unto Jesus, its 
finisher as well as its author. 

It should seem from St. James’s description of a dead faith, 
that he lays the chief stress upon its being alone, stationary 
and without effect; like a body without a soul, like kind 
words without corresponding actions. There is a manifest ten- 
dency in the human mind, to reduce the contents of the Gos- 
pel to a unit, to render them as it were, one and indivisible. 
Nothing is found more difficult than to urge believers from 
faith to faith. This tendency in the mind to become stationary, 
is exemplified in the generality of creeds. In what church are 
people taught to say, I believe that the righteousness of God 
is revealed in the gospel from faith to faith, as it is written, the 
just shall live by faith. He who walks by faith is like a man 
ascending a succession of eminences; new prospects are continu- 
ally opening to his view. The precious and exceeding great 
promises of the gospel, are too many in number, and too great 
in magni‘ude to be all believed at once, and in the utmost de- 
gree. As those who have no faith, can have no just concep- 
tion of the power of faith, so those who have not advanced from 
faith to faith, can have only a feeble conception of the experi- 
ence of those who are strong in faith, giving glory to God. 
The righteousness of God in the text, includes all the blessings 
purchased and procured by the merits of the Lord Jesus Christ; 
all that is promised in the gospel in the order of Christian ex- 
perience. And faith in these promises excites or stimulates the 
mind and the heart, and determines the desires and the will, 
in the pursuit of them; or in other words, works by love to- 
wards them. 

Are those men to be commended and imitated, who say that 
the gospel is a good book, and like other good books may be 
read to advantage and edification? or shall we not rather re- 
quest them to tell us, in what other books, however good, the 
righteousness of God is revealed from faith to faith? It is much 
to be regretted, that it ever entered into the minds of men, te 
institute a competition between outward and inward revelation. 
They are in fact, in their own nature, quite separate and dis- 
tinct departments. Admitting the truth and the reality of them 
both, it would be easy to show that they have no points of re- 
semblance, and can never in practical operation come in con- 
tact. The one, isopen and accessible to all; the other, known 
only to the individual. The righteousness of God in the gos- 
pel, is a literal and grammatical account of God’s mind and 

od will, concerning the children of men, but a manifestation 
of the grace or spirit of God to the heart, is a feeling or con- 
sciousness. Now supposing, not granting, that the former of 
these does not minister to the latter, would all those who have 
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the inward revelation of the spirit say neither more nor less 
than is said in the gospel ? 

To return to our theme—the revelation of righteousness to 
faith. Let us suppose a case of an unbeliever on a dying bed, 
who might have a revelation of any thing to his senses instead 
of a revelation of truth to his faith, supposing it to be possible 
for him to see God and Christ, and the angels and heaven, and 
the spirits of just men made perfect, and this vision to be so 
plain as to produce an entire conviction on his mind of its 
reality, how would he be profited by it? ‘True, he might say, 
I see, I own that there is a Gop, and a Saviour, and a aun 
but not for me. No, I cannotbelieve it possible for me to 
enjoy this heaven. Is it not evident that such a revelation of 
facts to his senses could have no moral or reforming influence 
upon his heart ; could produce no repentance towards Gop; 
no faith in Jesus Christ? It is not by seeing persons, places, 
and things, that a religious influence can be generated. These 
have no adaptation as means to produce in the mind a conscious- 
ness of the pardon of sin and the favour of Gop. It is a be~ 
lief in a promise that effects the heart religiously, for the will 
of Gop is expressed in his promises. Numbers of men, who 
reject the gospel, do seem to think that if they could have sen- 
sible demonstration of the realities of the eternal world, they 
would be religious, but they are mistaken. They forget or do 
not understand how the just shall live by faith. There isa 
moral and spiritual deadness in the soul that no appearance of 
facts before the senses can quicken. ‘To see heaven or hell 
would not teach us how to be good, would not impart to us 
any religious strength to restrain our appetites and passions.— 
If the sight of good men in this world begets no love for them 
in the breasts of bad ones, what reason have we to think the 
moral change would be produced by seeing them in another 
world. Innumerable attempts have been made to aid faith by 
shows and images, but with how little effect let the history of 
religion attest. It is found to be no difficult task to drill the 
senses to ceremonies ; but nothingis found to be less productive 
of true devotion. A faith in Gop’s plan of salvation, and which 
follows that plan, will neither be dead nor alone. 

St. Paul, with a comprehension of thought and ex- 
pression peculiar to himself, has laid open the relation betwixt 
the old andthe new Testament ; the contents of the latter; the 
manner in which they operate, and their effects. The truths 
and promises contained in these volumes he calls the righteous- 
ness of Gop. That is, Gop himself making known literally and 
as plainly as words can make known his plan of saving sinners, 
and in this scheme of redemption and grace, the importance of 
living faith is kept fully in view. It is, indeed, the most am- 
plified article in the text. Without this ail would be dead, 
and must remain so. Without faith it is impossible to please 








454 Episcopal Lecttires---.Anticipated. 
Gop. To justify, is evidently not the only office of faith, for 
the justified man js to live by it. His faith must be Operative; > 
see’st thou how Abraham’s faith wrought with his works, and 
by works was his faith made perfect! The matter and the 
form of scripture truths are such as to beget confidence and 
life in the soul of the believer. Nothing in this system is ad- 
ventitious or of self-production. The matter and form of the 
revelation; the manner and degree in which faith operates are 
never confounded, and the greatest care should be taken not to 
confound them in our minds. The gospel is not a history of 
facts only, but a record of promises. A historical faith will } 
not equal its demands upon oyr confidence; nor will a philoso- 
phical faith answer them. A philosophical or scientific believer 
differs from a theological or evangelical believer in this, he 
takes no account of the volition and the veracity of the pro- 
misor ; he has little or no respect to moral causes ; he reposes 
his confidence chiefly upon the best known natural laws of | 
causes and effects, and where these cease, his faith fails him or 
feebly rests in analogies more or less probable. This is the 
reason why the faith of philosophers is apt to extend so little 
beyond the range of their senses, and why it is limited to the 

| present state of existence. What ground has any man to rest 

ae || his faith upon respecting the dark futurity beyond the grave, 
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but the moral character of Gop; his good will and the truth of 
his promises? The christian who lives by faith upon the pro- 
mises of Gop ; whose experience has been from faith to faith ; 
who has been, during the whole course of his life, in the habit 
of trusting to the veracity of Gop, under circumstances in 
which he could have little sensible evidence to rely upon, is 
happily prepared to venture his soul into the valley and shadow 
of death, by the same:process from faith to faith. 
In hope, believing against hope, 
Jesus my Lord my God I claim ; a 


Jesus my strength shall lift me up, 
Salvation is in Jesus’ name. 
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EPISCOPAL LECTURES---Anriciparep. 
No. VI. 

The abstract truth of any system includes its relative ones ; 
but, the admission of the former does not by any means imply . 
a knowledge of the latter. Concerning the truth of experimen- 
tal religion, I have no doubt ; but while I make no pretensions 
- toa capacity to comprehend all the principles and laws of its 
operation, I am far from thinking that they are wholly be- 

ond the reach of human research. In some poiuts do they 
not fall within the compass of our understanding? How else 
could they produce those practical results which accord with 
our belief of the nature of religion? A numerous and learned 
school of writers laboured for a long time, and with great abi- 
lity to subvert religion lyy means of physicks; or, in ether 
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words, they assumed that religion is not true to human nature, 
and therefore it must be abstractly false. ‘To this many of the 
friends of religion opposed its preternatural character. All me- 
dium of argument was thus destroyed between them and this 
class of philosophers. These seem to have been the two ex- 
tremes. Is there any medium? If there be, does it not be- 
come christians to advance towards it? In the present state 
of the controversy, it appears to me that they have no alterna- 
tive, but to demonstrate the relative truth of religion. 

I have admitted, as you will recollect, that the strength of 
man is exeitable ; and have assumed, if not proved, that excited 
strength does not directly, or by natural consequence, produce 
in our minds a knowledge of new principles of action. I have 
also shown, I think demonstrated, that different kinds of ex- 
citements lead to different moral results. All which I con- 
ceive may be yielded by a christian, and granted by a mate- 
rialist. Now, if it can be proved, that religion operates as a 
stimulus, and produces a moral effect peculiar to itself, will 
not this proof be decisive, and place the truth of religion rela- 
tively to human nature beyond all further controversy? In 
following out this proof, I shall waive for the present, those 
numerous examples in which the writers of the New Testa- 
ment speak of religion under this very term, strength ; and 
call your attention to St. Paul’s paradox, ‘* When [ am weak 
wer am I strong.”? The 9th and 10th verses are remarkable 

ontrasts ; not I apprehend contradictions. ‘‘ And he said 
unto me, my grace is sufficient for thee: my strength is made 
perfect in weakness. Most gladly, therefore, will I rather 
glory in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest up- 
on me; therefore, I take pleasure in infirmities, in necessities, 
in persecutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake ; for, when I am 
teak then am I strong.’”’ If Paul had gloried in his infirmi- 
ties and necessities only, and for their own sake, he might 
have had all his glorying to himself, and would have remain- 
ed a feeble and inefficient apostle indeed. Had all his natural, 
and much of his innocent or lawful excitement been abstracted 
without a compensation of religious excitement, would not his 
efforts have proved abortive, and his condition desperate? St. 
Paul, upon this hypothesis, could not have borne the effects of 
the double excitement of divine and human honour. Or which 
is the same thing, human nature cannot bear it without endan- 
gering virtue. Moreover, it is by no means certain that the 
effects of his divine excitement would have been equally evi- 
dent either to himself or to others, in conjunction with those 
human ones of whichhe was deprived. This Apostle, equally 
eminent for his abilities and his zeal, distinguished alike for 
his extraordinary calling and the extent of his labours, by this 
proportion between his grace and his sufferings, furnishes an 
example of the influence of religious excitement both in kind 
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and degree, of which it seems to me, christian writers have not 
made the utmost advantage. St. Paul’s success being admit- 
ted, it becomes a question how was he strengthened and sup- 
ported to undergo so much labour? Not by the excitement 
of ambition or avarice; the rewards of which he neither re- 
ceived, nor was taught to expect. By what means were the 
minds of his proselytes excited ? Not by his reproaches and 
necessities, and persecutions and distresses. No man will at- 
tach himself to another on account of any thing of this kind. 
¥f men under such circumstances do find friends and followers, 
it is because it is believed that they do not personally merit 
them. For every effect we seek some cause. Strength, not 
weakness, is the real cause of all human effect. Was St. Paul 
strengthened by reproaches, or necessities, or persecutions, or 
distresses? Notso. All these conspired to make him weak ; 
the reverse of these would have strengthened him ; but with 
a strength not at all suited to the nature of his work. The 
like would have begotten a like; the ambitious apostle would 
have made ambitious converts ; the worldly minded apostle, 
worldly minded converts, &c. 

Paul tells us not only that he was strong, but that he was 
strong in the grace and power of Christ ; a strength so much 
superior to that which is stimulated by the ordinary human 
means of applause, and wealth, and earthly rewards, that he 
took pleasure in the privation of these latter for Christ’s sake ; 
not for the sake of the infirmities and necessities themselves. 
Behold, my brethren, a mystery which the natural man can- 
not understand, neither know, because it is spiritually discern- 
ed. ‘The more destitute Paul was of the usual excitements to 
great actions, the more abundantly he is stimulated by religious 
influence. When he is weak then is he strong. Behold an 
example of religious and ministerial experience ; this man felt 
his weakness and felt his strength; but let us not strain this 
ease to such a degree as to involve an absurdity. He does 
not say, when I am sick, then am I well; when I am old, 
then am I young, &c. These are infirmities and difficulties 
which the grace and pewer of Christ are not given to remedy. 
If old men even emulate the achievements of youth, it is by 
sup@rior judgment, and not by equal agility. 

Here I cannot forbear to give my testimony against the 
strange and unnatural, as well as irreligious idea of certain 
writers, that the Lord Jesus Christ did in effect, in this in- 
stance, divide his kingdom against itself; that is, subject the 
apostle to sin in order to keep him humble. The most rational 
account, it seems to me, is, that ‘* the thorn in the flesh, the 
messenger of satan to buffet him,” is illustrated in the 9th 
verse. It is certain that the phrases literally taken do not con- 
vey the idea of sinfulness _It is to be remarked, that St. Pau! 
disclaims all choice or volition in this matter. He seems not 
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at first to have comprehended the nature of the economy, as it 
was not until he received the answer to his rejected prayer, 
‘ my grace is sufficient for thee,’ that he became not only re- 
conciled, but gloried and took pleasure. From what this 
apostle tells us elsewhere, of his faith and hope, our position 
receives confirmation and additional illustration, as they are 
actual stimulants in their own nature, and operate as such un- 
der all circumstances. 

We cannot help wondering that an argument should have 
been predicated upon the existence of false faith and hope, to 
invalidate the truth of christianity. The influence which they 
are intended to produce is certainly relatively true to human 
nature. If faith and hope, when false, do stimulate, how much 
more will they not stimulate when true? Let it be kept in 
view, that neither faith nor hope in a known or admitted false- 
hood, can have any place. The difference between atrue and 
a false faith, or hope, does not consist in the different degrees 
of the integrity inthe mind. The sincerity of the believer in 
either case may be equal. It is only when we are undeceived 
that we feel the efiects of our misplaced or ill-judged confidence. 
What a triumph would it have been for the enemies of Chris- 
tianity if there was in the gospel neither faith nor hope? Do 
not doubt and despair cause every hand to hang down and every 
knee to grow feeble? Faith and hope are not such creatures 
of human creation and volition, as some would fain persuade us 
to imagine; they follow certain laws, whether the objects of 
them be true or fallacious. ‘‘ It is impossible for Gop to lie,”’ 
is the scripture maxim; and because he could swear by no 
greater, he sware by himseif, that those who flee for refuge to 
the (object of) hope set before them, might have strong conso- 
lation. Such a hope is indeed as an anchor to the soul, both 
sure and steadfast, and entereth into that within the vail. 

The faith and hope, peculiar to the gospel, though they have 
an analogy in the points to which we have alluded, to their 
ordinary operations, yet in others they differ from them ; and 
the disingenuity of the opposers of religion consists in arguing 
from the false against the true, and thus contributing to subvert 
or render void the rules of evidence. False faith and hope 
may grow out of the misconceptions of the mind respecting 
the truth itself, or from the assumption of an error for a truth. 
An example of the first may happen in reference to the last 
quoted passage. The hope of those who have not fled for re- 
fuge, is by no means as an anchor to the soul—it is neither sure 
nor steadfast; and, of the second, in those, whose religion is 
false in principle. An idol, says St. Paul, is nothing in the 
world ; but the faith and hope of its worshippers may be ac- 
tive in consequence of the pre-conception in the mind, of cer- 
tain powers and dispositions which are attributed to it. More- 
ever, it appears from St. James, that faith may be dead ; that 
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is, there may be a mere barren speculation, improperly called 
faith, whieh stimulates to no practical results. No good feel- 
ing is excited by it; and the speculator himself may even 
deny its quickening or exciting power at the very time he is 
using the form of Godliness. In general, however, in cases in 
which faith is not productive of much evident fruit, it is not 
wholly inefficacious, the effects of its existence may be indi- 
rect. For though we cannot say, properly speaking, that 
faith stimulates fear, yet it may weaken the stimulus of a false 
courage by countervailing the error on which it is predicated. 
Of this neutralizing effect of faith in its incipient operations, I 
may have occasion to speak in another lecture. 
7} In the mean time, I will proceed to quote and apply the 
terms power and strength, from the New Testament to our 
theory. Whenever power or strength is referred to human 
experience or practice, is it possible to abstract all idea of 
' vigour in the organs of the body from it? ‘To think, to act, 
to speak, imply the strength of the organ with which we 
| think, act, and speak. ‘The principles of strength must be 
admitted in every active faculty, and in all voluntary acts this 
roi strength must be more or less stimulated. 
The following passages are taken from the Concordance :— 
Ye shall receive power after the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you ; tarry ye at Jerusalem until ye shall be endowed with 
ower from on high; Stephen, full of faith and power, 
abound in hope through the power of the Holy Ghost; that 
the excellency of the power may be of Gop; the exceeding 
greatness of his power towards us according to the working of 
his mighty power; strengthened according to his glorious 
power ; and fulfil the work of faith with power. Gop hath 
given us the spirit of power and of love; the gospel is the 
power of Gop to salvation; by the word of truth by the pow- 
er of God; the kingdom of Gop is notin word, but in power ; 
: be strong in the Lorp and the power of his might ; but our 
; gospel came in power ; the word of Gop is quick and pow- 
erful; for thou hast a little strength, and hast kept my words. 
Saul increased the more in strength; Gop make you perfect, 
stablish strength in you ; to be strengthened with might in the 
inner man; the Lorp stood with me and strengthened me ; I , 
can do all things through Christ, who strengtheneth me ; was : 
strong in faith giving glory to Gop ; ye are strong, the word 
of Gop abideth in you. Finally, my brethren, be strong in 
the Lorp. : 

If the graces and truths of religion are not in their proper 
action upon the mind and heart as excitors, | am unable to per- 
ceive how these texts can be explained. To say that religion 
is purely spiritual, and operates upon the soul in an indeseriba- 
ble manner, is only to remove the subject one step further : 
as it seems te me, upon this supposition, that the soul must 
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still be admitted to excite the body, and the result will be the 
same. I am well aware how much it will startle some, and 
offend others, to hear it intimated that truth and grace operate 
either directly or indirectly upon the muscular fibres of the hu- 
man body. The idea will, no doubt, seem to them to be 
wholly at variance with this revealed truth, ‘“ Gop is a spirit, 
and they who worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.”” The value of devotion, I know, is proportional to its 
intellectual and moral properties, and bodily exercise profiteth 
little ; but the object I have in view, you will perceive, is to 
ascertain whether there be not some natural and inseparable 
connection between the strength or power of our spirits and 
our bodies. Of what avail would any imaginable degree of 
strength of spirit be, while the strength of the bodily organs 
were wholly prostrated. In such a supposed state, could we 
either experience or practice religion; be either happy or 
useful? Among the references I have made, you will recol- 
lect the case of Paul before Cesar, which I consider of pecu- 
liar importance, as it serves in some good degree to illustrate 
the memorable text, ‘‘ Ye shall be brought before kings, but 
take no thought how or what ye shall speak, for it shall be 
given you in the same hour, &c.”” St. Paul is before a king ; 
an emperor, under circumstances mest debilitating ; a Jew, 
obnoxious to his own nation ; an Asiatic at Rome ; an apostle 
of the king of the Jews before Nero—alone, without a friend 
or confidant. In my first answer (before Czsar’s tribunal to 
which he had appealed,) says he, no man stood with me; but 
all forsook me: notwithstanding the Lorp stood with me and 
strengthened me. Is it possible to abstract from this statement 
the idea of bodily vigour derived from grace, not from nature ; 
from Gop, not from man? Paul was not in the imperial court, 
as he was at one time in Corinth; in weakness and fear, and 
much trembling; which, by the way, are bodily affections. 
The apostle, I conclude, had strength to stand firmly in his 
chains. Courage of soul is not usually accompanied with 
much trembling of the body. Epriscoprvs. 

Want of room excludes the remainder of these excellent 
Lectures from the present yolume.---Eprror. 


THE METHODIST REFORMERS—THEIR PRINCI- 
PLES AND NUMBERS. 

The friends and enemies of Church-freedom are now fairly 
before the public. Those who are to occupy the judgment 
seat, must decide for Right or for Wrong. Are the princj- 
ples of the friends of Church-rights True or False? They 
are, unquestionably, one or the other; for they partake not of 
a mixed character; neither are they to be confounded with 
some of their speculations or theories. These are not priaci: 
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ples. It will be with principles alone that the judges will have 
to do. Representation is the first and leading principle. If 
this will not stand the test, all others dependent on it must be 
abandoned. Let, then, the advantages and disadvantages of 
Representation be weighed in the nicest poised scales, measur- 
ed with the most rigid accuracy, and severely scrutinised by 
all the apparatus and all the skill which experience, the least 
fallible guide of human opinions and actions, has left behind 
it; and, if after the fair trial is ended, this one principle is 
not found ¢7we, even its most inveterate enemies being judges, 
then will its most zealous friends give up this very principle, 
which, hitherto, they have so zealously supported as the origin 
and security of all liberty and social improvement in commu- 
nities. Prove that this principle is fa/se, and you prove its 
opposite true; fo wit: The people are made for the govern- 
ment, and not the government for the people: Or, in other 
words, the Church exists for the seke of the ministry, and not 
the ministry for the sake of the Church. And this doctrine 
will doubtless become general, when all examples of the ad- 
vantages of representation are banished from this Republic, 
from the minds of freemen, and from books—when all exam- 

les of evils flowing from clerical supremacy is forgotten ; and 
when light becomes darkness, and good, evil. 

The principle of Representation! who will. say that 
he abhors it! The right of exercising this principle; the 
right of calling it into operative existence whenever a law is to 
be made, is so clearly the privilege of freemen, and the condi- 
tion of those who are not allowed this privilege is so degraded, 
that, as one said regarding slavery, ‘little wonder can be felt 
that many enlightened and virtuous men have regarded such a 
condition with a feeling of impatience; have cried out against 
it as a grievous enormity ; and have refused to reason calmly 
upon a matter which the instinctive sense of right and wrong 
seems capable of deciding without any appeal to argument. 
Good men, who have differed on every other subject, seem to 
have felt alike onj this.”” O that those who are to fill Moses’ 
seat would only believe that supremacy in the hands of the 
itinerancy cannot long prosper inthis country. Knowledge is 
present with the people, and the right to legislate their own 
Jaws is ever present with them. And this right is that liberty 
which, in every region of the earth, is the common right of 
human nature. 

Freedom is the spirit of the age. The enquiry is abroad: 
By what authority is it that one order of ministers are 
making laws for the government of freemen and christians, 
and their descendants! and this too at a time when it requires 
all the combined policy, vigilance and power of European 
priests and kings, to prevent the Catholic countries from 
throwing off the skackles of their-absolute rulers, and securing 
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to themselves the blessings of representative governments ? 
Mankind have long time enough been robbed and despoiled of 
their natural and religious rights, by the successionists and le- 
gitimate and illegitimate despots of the earth. The christian 
nations must disgorge the filth, the follies, and the crimes of 
their seducers and oppressors. The path of safety for the 
Ministers of the Gospel in America, will lead them from the 
Vatican, the Conclave, and St. Peter’s chair. 

Another leading principle upon which the Reformers every 
where proceed is, that a fuller illumination of the minds of 
those who are willing to see, is alone wanting to bring all 
honest men to see, feel, and act aright. Light gives the best, 
and, indeed, the only sure earnest of success. The good sense 
of a well informed community must conduct it into the prac- 
tical enjoyment of its inherent privileges. 

We are aware that the enemies of Church-freedom allege, 
that the American Methodist Connexion is not yet prepared to 
receive freedom—* representation would do more harm than 
good!!’? Alas! this is the very argument used against the 
emancipation of the Negro Slaves, and however conclusive it 
may be in its application to them in their degraded and igno- 
rant condition, it was not to be anticipated that it would be 
urged against white Methodists. 

A sensible writer has so well answered this argument, that 
we shall not, probably, find any thing more adapted to meet 
those who argue wfitness in our connexion. ‘* There can be 
but one conceivable justification for the continuance of the slave 
system ; the unfitness of the slaves themselves to change their 
state suddenly, and become free citizens. From hence results 
the inference, that their immediate liberation would be injuri- 
ous to themselves, as well as to their masters ; and, that after 
doing them irreparable injury, by reducing them to so cruel 
and unnatural a state, we have no right to aggravate their 
wrongs by striking off their fetters before they are prepared to 
move about in freedom.”’ 

Now be pleased to observe, that those who admit it to be 
the common right of human beings in every region of the earth, 
to have a voice in the laws enacted for their government, and 
yet say that the time has not come, to allow representation to 
Amerfcan Methodists, must resort for argument to the unfitness 
of the Methodists themselves. For, if it be the right of all men 
to be governed by their representatives, why not at once grant 
this right to Methodists. Surely the refusal to grant this ac- 
knowledged right can only be justified, as in the case of the 
slaves, on the ground of unfitness. 

The number of Reformers are not quite so soon counted as 
some people seem to imagine; they amount to more than a 
mere handfull! Do those who make this assertion consider 
that they are exhibiting the Methodists as enemies of their 
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own rights? As concurring in the sentence of their enemies, 
that they are unfit to be governed by their own selected and 
appointed represe ‘ntatives? And yet in this very light, and 
in no other, do those who argue unfitness, exhibit their bre- 
thren. A pretty spectacle truly, on which to fix the eye of an 
enlightened public! Should pity be felt, or indignation ex- 
pressed at beholding such a sight, the enemies of freedom have 
only to say, the situation deplored, is beneficial to American 
Methodists! O ye men of wisdom and piety, ye friends of 
political freedom, let us see by how large, or by how small a 
majority, ye willdeclare for, or against, emancipation. Admit 
lay auditors to hear your arguments on expediency and on 
an fitness; who knows how many you may yet convince of 
the Methodists being to you as barbarians, and you as barba- 
rians to them. Sut the writer is becoming too warm ; the 
subject is well calculated to heat one all over. But we will 
apologise ; it is against the system, it is against the enemies of 
right that we feel indignant, and not against the General Con- 
ference as a body. No; As one of the most respectable mem- 
bers of the Baltimere Annual Conference lately said, so we 
believe, ‘‘’ The majority of the Travelling Preachers are in 
favor of Local and Lay Delegation.”’ And is it to be apprehend- 
ed that the representatives of this majority will speak and vote 
in actual hostility to the wishes of their constituents, and in 
opposition to nearly the whole Church? It can hardly be, 
that those on whom the Church at present depends for redress, 
should aggravate her wrongs so cruelly as to rivet her chains 
still faster on her. In the midst of all the noise which may be 
made by the enemies of freedom, on account of the great sa- 
crifices they will be called on to make for the injury of a com- 
munity unfit to be tree! it is confidently anticipated, that the 
champions of freedom will make it abundantly evident that 
there are vast differences between right and wrong ; between 
a state of bondage and a condition of freedom ; between the 
elaims of property held by the ministry in the minds and bo- 
dies of men, and their own claims to the property of their 
own minds and bodies. Every man’s liberty is his own pro- 
perty by the laws of nature, the laws of the land, reason, jus- 
tice and religion. Are there but a few persons in the Metho- 
dist Church who believe this doctrine? If but few, then are 
the Reformers few ? 

We are happy to know that those who say the Reformers 
are few, make their statements in extreme ignorance. Ask 
the Fast, and thousands will tell you that they prefer liberty 
to gold. To obtain a representative government, the East ap- 


peared in the front ranks in times which tried men’s souls. 


Are the mighty fallen? Must we go to the Methodist Socie- 
ties in the East to discover how times and men have changed ! 
Inquire of the West, and you shall learn that men there are 
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daily becoming quite fit to receive emancipation. No enlight- 
ened minister or private member of the Church in the West, 
will admit the necessity of continuing in his present state on 
account of his unjidness to be represented As to the South, 
every body knows that those who can, will be /ree. Need 
the North be told that it is unfit to have its citizens numbered 
among freemen? Should church representation be prevent- 
ed under a persuasion that its advocates are but a few, it 
will be one of the most fatal mistukes into which the Gene- 
ral Conference can fall. ‘To show how chimerical are the 
hopes of those who expect to convince the enlightened Metho- 
dists that they are not in a fit state to be represented in the 
councils of the Church, it need only be observed, that ad/ dis- 
cerning men are disposed to exumine and judge for them- 
selves. 

We have dwelt too long, perhaps, on this doctrine of un/fit- 
ness. But we desired to meet the Jast lingering argument of 
the enemies of right. And now Jet them make their election; 
let them admit the existence of rights, and co-operate with the 
Church to place them on an immovable foundation ; or, let 
them acknowledge rights, and deny the enjoyment of them on 
the ground of unfitness in the people. 

One word regarding the Reformers among the Travelling 
Preachers. Even these are nota few: and their numbers toa 
are daily increasing. Of these we could boast if room permit- 
ted. ‘The General Conference will be an ample arena on 
which professions and principles may be fully tested. ‘Time 
will furnish its page, and Truth will be the Recorder of the 
momentous doings of the General Conference of 1824. We 


° cal . . 
intend at an early day to borrow from history. 





THE METHODIST CHURCH IN THE WESTERN 
STATES. 
Mr. SrocxtTon, 

Srr---I am a Citizen of the Western Country, and a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and, although, when I 
first united myself thereto, notwithstanding I had read and 
studied the discipline, yet I had no correct views of the genius 
of her government, nor of the high episcopal pretensions of » 
many of her ministry. But I have, since that period, learned 
many important lessons upon that subject : and Lam now fulty 
prepared to say that a reformation in her government must 
take place, or her best interests will never be secured. 

During my acquaintance with the Church in this country, 
the presiding elders have done nearly what they pleased with 
her government. And though they have frequently divided 
amongst themselves about the propricty of certain measures, 

et when either their authority or administration was opposed, 
they, by the feelings of a common interest, have uniformly 
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united to chastise the opposer, who was never permitted to 
pass without feeling the inflictions of a keen resentment. No 
difference whether his opposition was made with mildness or 
with severity : or whether it was founded in justice or error. 
In the administration of discipline over the Lay Members, 
high handed measures have frequently been pursued. Such 
as burning, or tearing up class papers; and by this one 
sweeping act, turning out of the Church the whole class at 
once: scratching off the names of respectable members from 
the class roll, and thereby expelling them without the forma- 
lities of a trial. | have known instances of a Travelling Preach- 
er, preferring charges against members for censuring his ad- 
ministration: and after picking his own jury, and becoming 
his own judge, to exercise the Church censures against those 
who dared to find fault with his doings. Another case I knew, 
where an Itinerant Preacher preferred a charge of heresy 
against a local brother of respectable standing, and who, pre- 
vious to his expulsion, sustained an unimpeachable moral and 
religious character. A committee of the delinquent’s peers 
were summoned to sit in judgment on his case. They brought 
in a verdict of ‘ not gutlty.”? But the ruling spirit was 
much displeased at the decision : and he arbditrarily* appeal- 
ed the case to the Quarterly Meeting Conference ; and his 
majesty, the presiding elder, took jurisdiction therein, and 
through the united influence of these two managing geniuses, 
the Aerefic was hurled out of the Church, and its curses fulmi- 
nated afterhim. The consequences of these proceedings were, 
that they opened the way for a wider spread, and a more deep- 
ly rooted heresy than ever: and they also engendered party 
feeling and schism, in many a breast where such never before 
existed. And, sir, instances have not been wanting, where 


* I say the appeal was arbitrary, because the discipline allows none in such 
acase. It is the obvious intention of that rule on the subject of the trial of 
local preachers, to prevent the travelling ministry, should any be so disposed, 
from oppressing the local brethren. It is well known that the Quarterly 
Meeting Conference, is principally composed of class leaders, &c. Officers 
who are made by, and who are at the disposa! of the Travelling ministry. 
This power over the majority of the Quarterly Conference, makes their in- 
fluence absolute : so that, if the Travelling ministry had it in their power, 
to bring the local preachers before this T'ribunal, they could, in most places, 
have any man expelled they wished. Hence the propriety of that rule, which 
provides, that no local preacher shall be put on his trial, unless he be first 
found guily by a majority of a committee of his peers. To contend that the 
ruling preacher, has an appeal to the Quarterly Conference in the case of a 
local preacher, from the decision of this committee, is to suppose, that the 
enactors of that rule meant nothing, and accomplished nothing. 

Though we bring into view, in this communication, nothing but overruling 
characters and high handed measures, yet think ye not that all are after this 
pattern in the west. We have here in every department of society, persons 
of sterling worth, who are willing to be governed by equitable laws. Laws 
that will bottom every man upon his own merit, and which will let him 
raise or fall, with public opinion, and not with the approbation or disappro- 
bation of the Mighty Few. 
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the ministry have preferred charges against the lay department 
for reading and supporting your Repository. 

When your publication first made its appearance in the 
Western Country, which is about eighteen months since, the 
managing spirits, like the porcupine, raised all their quills in 
opposition thereto. And if any person dared to speak in ap- 
probation of it, he was sure to get some severe jogs from that 
quarter. But these brethren were soon made to feel the reac- 
tion of an opposing spirit, which has taught them a lesson of 
humility they had never before learned. Some of the would- 
be-great-men, soon sent out heavy menacings and threatenings 
against your readers and patrons: but these denunciations all 
fell harmless from their lips: and such now no longer excite 
any alarm. ‘That fear and dread that used to be excited at the 
scowl and threats of our ruling men, have dispersed like the 
vapours of night before the beams of the rising sun. And 
your Repository is now permitted to stroll unmolested through 
the country, and its patrons to pass with impunity. Things 
have not always been in this way. 

A number of the District Conferences, in this country, have 
prepared Memorials for the next General Conference, on the 
subject of their rights. More of them would have done so if 
they had only known in time the thing was going to be as ge- 
neral as it is. Now I would inform you and the public, that 
the o/d side veterans are trying to lessen the influence of these 
Memorials, by telling round that they only express the wishes 
of a small part of the local ministry. They say, that at these 
district conferences, there was not a majority of the Local 
Preachers present; and that by conversing personally with 
them, they have ascertained that a majority of them, within 
the bounds of their respective charges, are satisfied with the 
present order of things ; and of course that they are opposed 
to the design of the Memorials. You will believe me to be 
sincere, sir, when | tell you that it is with the greatest hesi- 
tancy and reluctance that I appear in opposition to the above 
account. But, as I am afraid that these unfair statements will 
reach the floor of the ensuing General Conference, | wish to 
record, on the pages of your Repository, my testimony against 
them. From the best information, and from a considerably 
extensive acquaintance with them, I am prepared to say, that 
there is a large majority of the local brethren throughout the 
Western Country, who are willing at any time to declare in 
favor of the design of those Memorials. There,is another con- 
siderable portion who secretly wish ¢hem success, and who, 
when in company with those that desire a reformation in our 
Church’s government, will hint out their approbation thereof ; 
but who do not want to incur the indignation of the ruling 
order, by a direct avowal of their opinions. -There are also 
some who know nothing about the matter, but what they learn 
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through the medium of the enemies to reform : and [ can as- 
sure you, that where this is the only channel of information, on 
that subject, that there is not much prospect of favouring the 
Reformation. There are, likewise, some few who from bigo- 
try, contend for the ancient order of things; but so far as my 
knowledge extends, nearly all the local preachers of the first 
standing and ability, advocate the necessity of an alteration in 
our ecclesiastical polity. 


The defects of our government, and of the administration of 


discipline, together with the contest amongst the ministry and 
membership of our Church, about a reformation therein, are 
now abroad in the world, and have drawn the public eye upon 
us. ‘The citation of an anecdote which I had from a_particu- 
Jar friend of mine, not far distant, and which he said came un- 
der his own observation, will serve to show, how these things 
are viesvwed abroad. ‘Two or three weeks since, a Methodist 
auctioneer, in one of the principal towns in the West, was cry- 
ing off some books. He put up the Confession of Faith, which 
he called ‘* the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church ;’’ 
and thinking that the people were rather slow in bidding, he 
ealled on the members of that Church not to let their Consti- 
stitution go for nothing. One of them pertinently replied, 
‘‘you had better keep it yourself, for it is GENERALLY be- 
lieved your own Church has a very poor Constitution.” 
Your’s, &c. Puito Amicws. 
February 18th, 1824. 
TRIAL BY PEERS. 

An eminent Civilian observes, ‘‘ the discretion of a judge 
is the law of tyrants ; it iz always unknown, it is different in 
different men, it is casual, and depends upon constitution, tem- 
per, passion. In the best, it is often caprice—in the worst, it 
is every folly, vice and passion to which human nature is 
liable.”” 

Sir Richard Philips, in his ‘* Golden Rules for Jurymen,’’ 

says, ‘‘the worst of social miseries being oppression under the 
sanction, colour and form of law; the reliance of the country, 
and the sole hope of persons under aceusation, and of suitors 
in appeal to the law, are on the good sense, integrity and firm- 
ness, of grand and petit juries.”” Suppose the yudge were to 
select the juries, what reliance could there be placed on the 
integrity and firmness of jurymen? ‘* But the judge is dis- 
creet.”” Has he no tempers, no passions—is there nothing ca- 
pricious about him? ‘* The discretion of a judge ts the law 
of tyrants.” 
- ** An honest jurymen should die rather than consent to a de- 
cision which he feels to be unjust; or which, in his own pri- 
vate judgment, is not warranted by clear and uncontrovertible 
evidence.”’—[ Golden Rules. | 
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** Nevertheless, if’? (in cases of trial,) ‘the minister or 
preacher” (the judge) differ in judgment from the majority of 
the society, or the-select number, concerning the innocence or 
guilt of the accused person, the trial in such case, may be re- 
Jerred by the minister or preacher, to the ensuing Quarterly 
Meeting Conference. Dis. 1820, p. 93. 

‘‘ The attendance of Jurymen might be dispensed with, if 
any other opinion than that of the jury were allowed to make 
the decision, and their office would be a mere mockery on 
themselves, on the parties, and on the country, if their deci- 
sions were not the result of their own undiassed, unshackled, 
and independent convictions.’’—[ Golden Rules. | 

‘< Tn deliberating on their verdict every juryman is bound to 
exercise his own judgment; to give his individual opinion 
freely and boldly ; and to bear in mind that it is the sole and 
entire object of the institution of juries, that every juryman 
should decide according to his own conviction on the points at 
issue.”’—Jbid. 

We will proceed to give a few more selections from the 
‘¢ Golden Rules,’’ and let the Methodist reader substitute 
committee for jury, and all will be plain to him. 

‘¢ The jury are bound to decide fully and finally by a gene- 
ral verdict of guilty or not guilty ; or for the plaintiff or 
Jor the defendant ; unless at the request of the judge, they 
reserve some point of law ; but such special verdict should be 
explicit, final, and conclusive with respect to the facts of the 
case. 

‘¢ Every man is presumed to be innocent till he has clearly 
been proved to be guilty; the onus of the proof of guilt lies, 
therefore, on the accuser ; and no man is bound, required, or 
expected, to prove his own innocency. | 

‘¢ The accused ought to enjoy the benefit of all doubt, and of 
all uncertainty in the evidence; because it is better that a hun- 
dred guilty persons should escape punishment, than one inno- 
cent man be unjustly convicted; and because the issue of a 
criminal trial involves every thing dear to the accused, if he be 
found guilty ; but his acquittal, though perchance he might be 
guilty, is comparatively unimportant to the public. 

‘¢ Every juror should perform his duty in regard to the ac- — 
cused, or decide between plaintiff and defendant, as he would 
desire those parties to act in regard to himself, were their situa- 
tions changed. 

‘“< [tis necessary to guard against popular prejudices and 
undae influence, in whatever quarter they may arise, and 
to decide on a consideration of the facts only, and on the valid 
evidence of credible witnesses. 

‘«¢ Every juryman should be specially cautious, even as he 
values his peace of mind through life, of convicting persons of 
any species of offence, on evidence merely presumptive and 
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circumstantial: the conviction and the legal punishment are 
positive ; ; and SO, as far as possible, ought to be the proofs : and 
jurors should, in all such cases, bear in mirid that no reasoning, 
however ingenious, and no circumstances, however corres- 
ponding, are equivalent to one positive proof, whenever law, 
justice, or truth, require that proofs should be positive. 

‘¢The jury should carefully consider how far the evidence 
sustains the charge of a criminal design, no act whatever which 
has not been committed with a criminal mind or intention, 
involving guilt and penal responsibility. 

«¢ A careful juror will commit the material points to writing, 
and compare from his notes the evidence on both sides, deci- 
ding ob his intuitive perceptions of right and wrong, and main- 
taining a vigilant caution against the prejudices or misconcep- 
tions of witnesses and prosecutors, who ought never to be ex- 
amined in.the presence of each other. 

‘¢ No man being responsible for the crime or act of another, 
no prejudice should lie against any accused person, because 
some one has committed a crime, unless it shall be brought 
home to the accused by distinct and satisfactory testimony, as 
well in regard to the fact as the criminal intention. 

*¢ All decisions of juries should be made dispassionately, and 
should not be influenced by collateral circumstances, or by any 
sinister or artful appeals made to the feelings of the jury. 

‘<The punishment being generally founded on the abstract 
fact of the jury’s conviction ; ; and the laws being made for ex- 
treme cases of turpitude, the jury ought to recommend the con- 
victed to mercy as often as they feel a justifiable reason. 

Accused persons ought to be supplied with a copy of the 
accusation, in time sufficient to summon witnesses. 

The judge should not be present during the consultations of 
the committee, much less should he assist to make out the ver- 
dict. This has too often been done. 





The Farewell Address of Puiro Pistricus to the readers of 
the 3d volume of the Wesleyan Repository. 


Three years of mental intercourse can hardly fail to beget 
adeal associations, if not attachments. The benefits, whether 
real or imaginary, that I have derived from the composition 
of these essays, depended upon your ideal friendship. If you 
had not read, I could not have written. That the part I have 
taken in this periodical publication, has tended to improve me 
in knowledge and virtue, I have all the evidence which con- 
sciousness can afford me. Am I net authorized from this data 
to infer that you have not read to your disadvantage ? 

In the belief of the rights of the church to legislate her own 
by-laws or form of discipline, I am fully confirmed ; nor am | 
less firmly persuaded that the germ or principle of all the ty- 
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ranny which has been, or can be exercised over the church, 

may result from areunion of the legislative and executive pow- 
ers in the same men, independently on her consent and con- 
trol. This reunion of powers was at first concealed from me, and 
perhaps from some others, under circumstances somew hat spe- 
cious. The idea was held out that we were in the full tide of 
successful experiment; profiting by our past experience ; and 
standing upon the shoulders of our former selves. As a new 
and spreading people, I own I was flattered with this notion of 
going on to future perfection; taking it for granted, that the 
end must be good, without perceiving precisely what it might 
be. 

It is more than probable that if the General Conference had 
agreed in their high prerogative matters, that I should not have 
broken silence. W hen, however, [ saw the Travelling preach- 
ers themselves divided and embodied under the'r two great 
leaders and their lieutenants, it seemed to me that the time 
was come to forma third party, of the people, to hold in check 
if possible, these belligerent principalities and powers. Upon 
this course I resolved, under an anticipation of all risks and 
dangers. Both the Bishops were dear to me as personal friends; 
and towards both their seconds, I had ever cherished a fu!! mea- 
sure of brotherly affection. The apprehended loss of the confi- 
dence ofsuch men, is always painful ; but, I foresaw that their con- 
fidence could not be lost alone; that their displeasure must 
draw after it, as in a train, the displeasure of many; and, that 
they had power to create love or hatred. 

For your sakes, and not with a hope of conciliating their fa- 
your, have I commended my love towards them. As I never 
felt anger, or ill will, I wished you to know it; and I wish you 
now to know that I close these essays with the same compla- 
cent feelings with which I began them. The magnitude of the 
subject is too great to place any reliance upon flattery or per- 
suasion. And victory at the price of passion and strife, would 
be dearly purchased. The wrath of men worketh not the righ- 
teousness of God. With truth, and right, and reason, all in 
my favour, it would have been unpardonable to have had _ re- 
course to personal crimination, even if the opportunity had of- 
fered itself. Incredible as it may seem, I still love those who, 
I have reason to believe are resolved to withhold from me my 

rights; but, I hesitate not to aver, that this love and this pri- 
vation cannot exist together forever. ‘There must be a time, 
when the one, or the other must cease. Love is an affection, 
not always under the control of volition. 

The cause of church suffrage Jgas not been confounded with 
the Presiding Elde r question. Palways considered it both law- 
ful and expedient for the Travelling preachers to have a voice 

in the choice of the Presiding Elders: and therefe ve, always 
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advocated the measure. For that important oflice, a preacher 
ought not to be eligible, without extra qualifications, which 
should be tested by a suitable examination, before he is put in 
nomination. But all I have said in favour of the election of 
Presiding Elders, has procured no favour for the rights of the 
eburch ; and though I was the first mover of the nomination be- 
ing in the Bishops, the measure gained no mutual concession. 
The evidence is abundantly sufficient to convince every one, 
that this great controversy can only be successfully managed 
upon its own merits, before the tribunal of the public; and I 
have accordingly endeavoured so to manage i, that it might be 
viewed on all sides though a publick medium. 

But is not the publick discussion of this interesting subject 
calculated to beget a spirit of scepticism ? I am aware of it, and 
have been so from the beginning. This is an additional proof 
of the evil cf monopolising power. Its tendency is to generate 
unbounded confidence. Preachers who hold and exercise the 
more than human powers of legislating for others, without their 
consent, if they are not resisted, must be looked up to as more 
than men. Their power is dreadful; for it is the power of 
church—life and death. To shake, to unsettle the publie faith 
in such prerogatives, and to say to doubts, hitherto shall ye 
come, and no further, require means quite distinct. Nothing 
is more difficult than to fix the limits of declining confidence, 
‘© T said in my haste all men are liars.”” Knowing how liable 
men are to transfer their doubts from men to God, I have de- 
voted so large a portion of my essays to faith. To this subject 
my mind happened to be peculiarly ‘disposed by previous habits 
of thinking, and a train of circumstances. Having theorised 
much, and speculated freely, I tried my theory upon myself, 
in and out of the pulpit, and in the order of Providence, two 
or three years before I became a correspondent for the Reposi- 
tory, had an opportunity to try it in affliction. Disqualified 
from active labour, by an obstructed and painful respiration, 
without hopes of recovery, and without any prospect of ever 
being able to turn the exercises of the mind to any profitable 
account, faith to me, was the one thing needful; the only solace 
of life, and the antidote to the fear of death.” Conceiving it to 
he my duty, my friendly readers, to warn you to put no trust 
in man ; no, not in princes; and to admonish you to consider 
that every man in his best estate, is altogether vanity, and that 
of course your church rights could net be long safe in human 
keeping; could I do better, than to lay open ‘to you the rich 
treasures of the gospel grace and mercy, and to show you how 
sufficient and abundant the rounds are for faith, in the divine 
veracity of the promiser of Ms piritual good, together with the 
modes of that faith. It is possible, indeed, that some pecu- 
liarities in my manner of treating this most interesting poin it 
in religion, may be misunderstood, and others successfully erl- 
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ticized ; but, I trust enough will remain, at once intelligible and 
unexceptionable for the purposes of practice and peculiar exi- 
gencies. 

Need I add, that the only personal interest I have had to in- 
duce me to appear in print, is common to the rest of my bre- 
thren. I can hope to regain no rights for myself alone. What 
may be the result of these labours, time alone must determine, 
Contin to all human probability, I have been able to follow 
on to the end of the third volume, and am in better health, 
than when [ began. 

The period has now come, to bring these essays to a close. 

Puito Pisricus 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
CINCINNATI MEETING OF AUGUST 9, 1823. 
Cincinnati, February 24, 1824. 
Mr. SrocxTon, 

Observing in the last number of the ‘* Repository, a letter 
from the Rey. G. R. Jones, ‘‘ containing statements ecalcula- 
ted to mislead,’’ with respect to the Cincinnati Circular, I 
deem it necessary in justice to myself, to others, and the cause 
we have espoused, to reply to that communication. 

Alluding to some circumstances which took place at the Meeting 
of the Scioto District Conference, and which in my opinion are 
not creditable to Mr. Jones, he observes, “A g game of the same 
kind has been played in no mean city in the Western w orld, 
where from 20 to 30, out of a society of about 700 mewbera, 
call themselves in their circular letter, ‘‘ A large and respecta- 
ble meeting,’’ I should be glad to know from whence Mr. 
Jones obtained his information on this subject ; not, I presume, 
from a very legitimate source; but he is most egregiously mis- 
taken. I shall therefore endeavour to set him right. The so- 
ciety, then, in this place, numbers something less than seven 
hundred members. Of these, it is admitted by all, two-thirds 
are females ; whieh will leave about two hundred and thirty. 
Irom these deduct one tenth for minors, and old men who sel- 
dom attend night meetings, and we shall have about two hun- 
dred. Now, I would ask Mr. Jones, what number of these 
assembled on a similar occasion, could w ith propriety be desig- 
nated ‘‘a large and respectable. meeting.’ 

But before Mr. Jones replies, I would ask him, how many 
persons out of a population of 120,000 in the City of Philadel- 
phia, assembled on any political oceasion ; could with strict 
regard to truth, be called, ‘‘a large and respectable meeting.”” 
Does he say 5000 ; I will give him a much larger number, and 
then, from a parity of reasoning, prove the truth of our 
statement, for out of the number of male members above stated, 
in is admitted even by those whe have never advocated the 
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eause of reform, thai there could not be less than 70 persons 
present, while others, equally competent to judge, are of 
opinion, there was a much larger number. In this assembly, 
the motion for printing the circular was carried without one 
dissenting voice. So much for the ‘ honorable,”’ or as Mr. 
Jones supposes, dishonourable ‘‘ course pursued”? in ‘ sup- 
porting’? a ‘cause’ which he seems to intimate is not a 
** good one.”’ , 

But Mr. Jones is of opinion, that it is only “‘among the 
restless, the ambitious, the disappointed and the refractory,’’ 
that the cause of reform ‘ begins to win its widening way.” 
But here also he has missed the mark. As we have before 
stated, it ‘* numbers in its ranks, some of the firmest friends 
of Methodism.”? Men who have long been, and who still are, 
‘¢ pillars”? in the Church ; who have borne, and who continue 
to bear, the *‘ burden and the heat of the day.”” Men, who, 
in the cause of picty, have stood 

‘*¢ Firm as an iron pillar, strong 

And steadfast as a wall of brass ;”” 
Who have been both the ‘‘ support and ornament of virtue’s 
eause,’’ and whose only wish is to see asystem established which 
will perpetuate Methodism until “ time shall be no longer.”’ 

I partially at least agree with the writer of the ‘* Extract,” 
in believing that the increase of the friends of reform is in some 
measure owing to the violent opposition with which it has 
been met by many of those in power. That it has been uni- 
versal I do not assert, (as 1 am happy in being acquainted with 
several honourable exceptions,) but that it has been very gene- 
ral, I think cannot be denied. There have not been wanting 
men, who, like Mr. Jones, have resorted to every artifice to 
support their views. And here it may not be improper to re- 
mark, that it is stated on the most respectable authority of one 
eclebrated man, a member of the next General Conference, and 
whose residence formerly was not more than 20 miles from 
the place where I now write, that he would sprit Boop ra- 
ther than submit to such innovations as are contemplated by 


‘the friends of reform. No arguments can show more clearly 


than such assertions, how poorly qualified ; how totally unfit 
such a person must be for a member of the General Con- 
ference. 

But Mr. Jones intimates that ‘‘ violence’? has been resorted 
to by the advocates of reform in promoting their views. How 
far this censure is just with respect to other sections of the 
country, I pretend not to say, but that it is at all applicable 
here, I deny, and I hope the charge will not be admitted on 
the insinuation of Mr. Jones. 

I will only add, that the following certificate will sufficiently 
confirm the truth of the statements respecting the meeting 
above alluded to. 

«2 Member of the Committee of Correspondence. 
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This is to certify, that we, the undersigned persons, mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church in this place, were 
present at the meeting held on the 9th of August, and that the 


, Statements relating thereto, above mentioned, are substantially 


correct 


HENRY HANDY, 
MOSES LYON, 
DANIEL ASHTON, 
LUKE KENT. 


Further Remarks on the Constitutional difficulty of calling 
a Convention. —By an ITINERANT MINISTER. 


Mr. Eprror, 

In our former letter which appeared in your No. X. Vol. iii. 
we said if the constitution (so called) be a valid instrument, 
the delegated General Conference of 1824, would not possess 
the power to adopt the plan for lay delegation, which was 
then under discussion, nor any similar one. In this, we meant 
to say, that, if that instrument were valid as a constitution, 
i. €. as an instrument which is above the authority of the or- 
dinary Legislature, the General Conference had not the power 
to organize, or constitute the delegated, or representative Ge- 
neral Conference differently from the provisions of that instru- 
ment. 

We then deemed this proposition so self-evident to every 
one acquainted with the subject referred to, that we thought it 
unnecessary to attempt to prove it; and so we conceive still. 
And we added that ‘‘if it, (i. e. the constitution) be not a va- 
lid instrument, surely reason and common sense,, we should 
suppose, would forbid them (i. e. the General Conference of 
1824,) to attempt it; or any persons else, without a coxven- 
tional investiture so to do.”” This sentiment proceeded upon 
the supposition, that, a constitution, in the generally received 
American acceptation of that phrase, wes necessary for our 
church. This sense, we conceive to imply an instrument em- 
bracing the general elementary principles of the government, 
adopted by the conventional choice of the community, either 
in their own persons, or by their representatives; which in- 
strument so adopted, is above the control of the ordinary legis- 
lature. And pursuant to this view of the subject, we said, that 
we did not expect the General Conference of 1824, to go far- 
ther than to recommend a course, or draft a scheme for a con- 
ventional assembly, specifying its object; and giving their rea- 
sons for such recommendation; or to that effect. We have 
since, been virtually asked ‘‘ if the General Conference have 
not power to legislate effectively, in adopting a plan for lay de- 
legation, where they derive their power to recommend a con- 
vention, &c.?’? We answer, that, if we are supposed to be 
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without legitimate government, the impulse must be given 
semewhere, in the form of recommendation, or otherwise to 
originate one; and where in natural law, reason, or fitness, 
could that impulse more suitably proceed from than the Gene- 
ral Conference, composed as it is, of so many ministers from 
the different parts of the United States, wherever we have an 
existence as a people? : 

Every member of a community, in such a case, has a right 
growing out of natural law, to recommend a course, and even 
to draft a scheme to be submitted to all, for mutual benefit ; but 
from whom could such a service, upon the above supposition, 
come with so much grace and fitness, as from the very body 
which had been supposed to possess the legitimate right to le- 
gislate for the whole church? 

But since we wrote our former letter, we have been induced 
to hesitate, whether a constitution in the above acceptation, 
be necessary for our church. Perhaps, if our whole discipline 
were to be considered as our constitution, as containing the 
rules by which, in matters pertaining to church polity, we are 
governed, under a discreet application of the sacred scriptures, 
it would be better for us, than to have a constitution according 
to the definition above given; as in this case every General 
Conference would have power to alter any rules passed by the 
previous one, and make additional ones as our circumstances 
might require. ‘This might appear the more feasible, if the 
whole church were to be fairly represented in the General Con- 
ference; as in that case, every interest would be properly re- 
presented, provided for, and protected. But upon the suppo- 
sition, that this view of the subject is correct, it may be asked, 
what can we do with our present constitution, (so called) or, 
in other words, the restrictive articles? We would answer, re- 

ard them, so far as they go to do what is inconsistent with all 
sound legislation; i. e. so far as they attempt to bind the hands 
of the future legislatures, by the will of those, who were only 
equal to the members who shall constitute all the subsequent 
legislatures, as nugatory and absurd, and of course, of no e/- 
fect. But, perhaps it may be said, that the General Confe- 
rence of 1808, which passed these restrictions, was much more 
numerous than that of 1824, will probably be. Suppose we 
admit the fact, (which is not however certain) still it might be 
asked, in turn, how this came to pass? The answer would be, 
that the General Conference of 1808, passed an ordinance 
that the General Conferences in future should be composed, in- 
stead of all the elders, of one for every 5, 6 or 7 of the mem- 
bers of the Annual Conferences. Well, and was there not a 
time, when all that were in full connexion in the Annual Con- 
ferences were entitled to a seat in General Conference? We 
presume this will not be denied; then how came the General 
Conference of 1808, and some others previous to it, to be com- 
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posed of the ELpERs onty? And when the members of Gene- 
ral Conference were thus reduced in that instance, were the 
powers of the subsequent General Conferences iimited? no 
surely. Then why, we would ask, when the General Con- 
ference of 1808, from motives of both justice and convenience; 
justice, that all the remote parts of the work might equally, 
with the central, be fairly represented; and convenience, that 
too many preachers might not be taken so long from their sta- 
tions and circuits, reduced the number of the members of Ge- 
neral Conference, to one forevery 5, 6, or 7, to be sent, either 
by election, or seniority, why we would ask in this case, any 
more than in the case of the former reduction, should the pow- 
ers of the future General Conferences be limited, or abridged ? 
The answer may be, perhaps, because the General Conference 
of 1808, thought proper to abridge them, and did so. And 
suppose the General Conferences of 1812, or 1816, or 1820, 
had have repealed, or that of 1824, should repeal those ordinan- 
ces or rules to which they attempted to make this abridge-~ 
ment of their legislative powers, and plead the example of the 
reduction of the numbers of General Conference, above alluded 
to, as precedent, when the General Conference still retained 
its full legislative powers (as before) after such reduction of its 
numbers, who could object to this argument? And might it 
not be asked in addition, if the General Conference of 1808, 
in attempting to bind the hands of the sueceeding General Con- 
ferences, to prevent them from legislating upon some subjects, 
did not assume a right which is inconsistent, as well with the 
history and usages of our church, as with the nature of all sound 
legislation; i. e. in that they attempted to bind the hands of 
those who are equal to themselves; when they themselves 
were not invested with conventional authority to form a con- 
stitution, which might have given them a just claim to such a 
pre-eminence? ,And who could say, that this view of the sub- 
ject would be unsound, according to the history and usages of 
our church, or that upon these premises the General Confer- 
ence of 1824, would act unsoundly, if it were to practice upon 
these principles; especially when done for the purpose of in- 
troducing a more equitable representation into the General Con- 
ference, the law-making body? We had some general regard 
to this view of the subject, when we concluded our former let- 
ter in the following words, viz. ‘‘ nor do we at present see our 
way clear to co-operate in more; except from the necessity 
and expediency of the case, upon the general ground of 
usage; which we think is by no means a very sufe princi- 
ple.”? So we then viewed the subject; nor do we now con- 
sider the course pointed out in this letter so safe a one, as a 
convention would be, if that were equally practicable and con- 
venient, which we conceive is not the case. But if a conven- 
tion were to be called, and we were to go back to first prinei- 
ples, we doubt if even in flrat case, a constitution, according to 
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the definition above given, which we conceive to be a correct 
one, would be best for our Church. 

If the church in all its parts, were to be equitably represent- 
ed in the General Conference, thenthe General Conference could 
from time to time, alter and change our rules, as circumstan- 
ces and opening prospects of probable usefulness might require. 
And perhaps there would not be much danger from the dele- 
gates, or representatives in General Conference, abusing their 
powers to the injury of the Church, as all parties would be 
fairly represented, with an elective check upon the reprenta- 
tives, at every periodical occurrence of election for General 
Conference. Besides, it may be doubtful whether we have ac- 
quired sufficient maturity of character, as a people, to form a 


- constitution, such as might operate for our general interest. 


We have submitted these views freely, for consideration, 
and hope, both to receive, and to communicate light. In the 
multitude of counsellors, and of course, in the freedom of tem- 


perate discussion, there is safety. 
MEMORIAL OF THE BALTIMORE DISTRICT CON- 
FERENCE. 


To the Bishops and Representatives of the several annual 
conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in gene- 
ral conference assembled. 


Permit us, dear brethren, in presenting the following Me- 
morial, to assure you, that no other motive impels us, than 
the purest regard to the peace, prosperity and stability of our 
church. We feel ourselves most unfeignedly to be your bre- 
thren in Christ, and the christian community with which we 
are in common connected, the sacred object of our common 
affection and care. 

Accordingly, we avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded 
by the fourth session of our District Conference, an institution 
emanating from your wisdom and benevolence, to obtain for 
your consideration the collective and dispassionate sense of our 
body, on sundry important particulars of ecclesiastical polity 
and discipline. The first point we propose to consider, is the 
practical utility of District Conferences. The experience oi 
four years has unfolded to us the tendency of their operations. 
The utility of the institution is exemplified, and obviously felt 
in developing the ministerial resources of its members—the 
gifts, graces, and usefulness of the local preachers, and in fur- 
nishing mutual incitements to christian affection and official di- 
ligence. A testimony comparatively disinterested confirms 
the above statement. Many of the itinerant brethren who have 
attended the different sessions of the Baltimore Distirct Confe- 
rence have both admired the salutary tendency of the institu- 
on, and the deliberative order in which business has been con- 
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dueted. So much for utility, which we comtemplate with gra- 
titude and pleasure. 

But the same lapse of time has developed some unquestiona- 
ble defects, which we promptly submit for remedy to the wis- 
dom and goodness of the General Conference in their present 
session. 

In the first place, we esteem the rule defective in that it does 
not make it the specific duty of each and all the local Elders, 
Deacons, and Preachers within their respective districts, to at- 
tend the District Conference. For want of this obviously ne- 
cessary provision, many of our brethren whose age, experience, 
knowledge, and other qualifications, would be of the first im- 
portance to their assembled brethren, have suffered business of 
small moment to keep them at home, and to deprive the con- 
ference of their valuable services. We, therefore, pray that 
the rule may be so amended, as to make all the members of 
each District Conference amenable to the same, and to require 
each one to give a satisfactory reason for each and every in- 
stance of avoidable absence, under such penalty as the General 
Conference may think proper to adopt. 

Secondly ; great difficulties have been experienced by com- 
mittees appointed to investigate charges preferred against their 
brethren, when the offence was not of such magnitude as to 
require suspension, and yet the cause of complaint was such 
as to need some expression of censure; and as the rule admits 
of no alternative between suspension and acquital, it is expect- 
ed that the wisdom of the General Conference will supply 
some suitable amendment which will give to the committee a 
discretionary power in such cases. 

Thirdly ; it is very desirable that the rule in relation to the 
right of recommending eandidates for the travelling connexion, 
should be positive and unequivocal, and the said right definite- 
ly settled; as since the introduction of the existing rule it has 
been exercised by the Quarterly Meeting Conferences, in 
common with the District Conferences. 

In addition to the objections above stated, we cannot forbear 
mentioning the two following general defects of the rule 
respecting local preachers. 

First, in that it does not specify any kind of service, which 
the local preachers, as pastors of the church of Christ, are ex- 
pected regularly to perform. And, secondly, in that it spe- 
cifies no associate duties, no plan of co-operation which might 
serve to maintain a good understanding, or to preserve mutuat 
affection and confidence, between the itinerant and local minis- 
try of the church. We esteem such defects the more deplora- 
ble, and therefore demanding immediate remedy, because of 
the alienation of mind which such relations between the itine- 
rant and local ministry are so likely to produce. 

The next general point of consideration arises out of the ge- 
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neral structure of our discipline in its relation to the present 
condition, not to say emergencies of the church, both as it re- 
gards the mild and equitable preservation of order, and the 
effective administration of moral and religious instruction. It 
must candidly be acknowledged, that the polity of the Metho- 
dist Church is unstable in its structure, from the plain fact, that 
the government is not sufficiently liberal for the genius of our 
people, and, therefore, incapable of securing satisfaction. Of 
this truth there need be noclearer proof, than that at this mo- 
ment there is throughout our religious fellowship, extended as 
it is over this vast continent, a sentiment and feeling of dissa- 
tisfaction at the existing order of things. Think not that these 
are the discontents of a few capricious, aspiring, and disaffect- 
ed individuals. Be assured, brethren, they are the sober sen- 
timents of both experience and piety, and the sentiments of 
even many who belong to your order, and those too who 
would not discredit the talents and zeal of any christian 
ministry. 

The defects in the administration of moral and religious dis- 
cipline at this day in our church, we do most seriously deplore. 
We now allude specially to the care taken of our rising gene- 
ration, who are almost literally without aay system of elemen- 
tary instruction. At any rate, what little exists is totally in- 
operative, because it is totally neglected, not to add, that it 
eannot, under existing circumstances, be practically applied. 
Our relation to other christian communities demonstrates the 
necessity and duty laid upon us, to take care of our own. Our 
proselyting system is not the plan now primarily to be depend- 
ed on. The adjustment and preservation of the materials we 
have collected constitute the important object of attention, and 
accordingly, while other churches in christendom are strength- 
ening their associations and fellowship, and attempting every 
improvement in their government and discipline to preserve 
and endear their membership, all which we ourselves must ac- 
knowledge as rational and scriptural, certainly it is now our 
imperious duty to regard the present feelings, and the present 
wants of our own community, which in fact arise from the ab- 
solute necessity of circumstances, and the circulating diffusion 
of both civil and religious illumination. Add to all this, that 
the fact is known, that measures arc in operation unfriendly to 
our existence asa church, and which, if not anticipated by 
suitable measures on our part, will unquestionably endanger it. 
What, brethren, shall be our resort in these perilous circum- 
stances? May Goddirectus. We beg leave to suggest to the 
deliberation of the General Conference the prudence, nay, 
absolute necessity of taking preparatory measures for calling a 
general Convention, upon principles which shall assemble and 
combine equitably the wisdom and influence of the Itinerant 
‘amd Local ministry, and laity of the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church. Such a Convention will, under Providence, we trust, 
succeed in framing a Constitution and Government, that shall 
secure peace and perpetuity to every department of our eccle- 
siastical polity. 

Baltimore, March 6th, 1824. 

N. B. The Report of the Committee of Correspondence was 
called up, read, and received. The following resolution was 
offered by Dr. Waters, and adopted unanimously: Resolved, 
That the Committee of Correspondence receive the thanks of 
this Conference, forthe judgment, zeal, and fidelity with which 
they have fulfilled the duties of their appointment. 





As the Association of Local Preachers in Philadelphia requested the pub- 
lication of a “‘ Review of ‘ Remarks’ by the Rev. Samuel K. Jennings, 
Alexander M‘Caine, and James R. Williams,” of Baltimore, ‘by a Metho- 
dist;’ and as the Association has been influenced by sufficient reasons to 
change their views relative to the matters then in controversy, it is thought 
expedient to introduce the following Address, with these observations. 


“lddress of the Association of Local Preachers in the City 
of Philadelphia to the General Conference. 


As it is in the character of an Association, as well as in our individual cha- 
racters, that we address the General Conference, it may be our duty in the 
first place to state, that we are not about to request any favors for ourselves 
merely ; and, in the second place, we would just observe, that our union 
has no other object than that of assisting each other in our private studies 
and public duties, as preachers of the Gospel. The benefits which have 
already resulted from our fraternal connexion, have afforded us many rea- 
sons for mutual congratulation. 

The well known aphorisms, “ Union is Strength;” and, “in counsel 
there is safety,” are happily illustrated by properly organized religious bo- 
dies; for, while they direct the noviciate into a safe and pleasant path, they 
stimulate even well taught individuals to the constant and highest exertion 
of their talents. These facts, if adduced in favour of District ConrEReENceEs, 
will be found peculiarly applicable to them. 

Before these Conferences were held, the Local Ministers laboured more 
in the character of isolated individuals than as fellow labourers in common, 
under the same responsibilities and the same corrective influence. They 
had no centre of union—no medium of communication ; being unknown to 
each other, excepting a few who dwelt in immediate neighbourhood. The 
inconvenience of interchanging sentiments; of suggesting means of im- 
provement ; of coalescing for the promotion of the general interests of reli- 
gion; of exercising a fraternal and vigilant care over their own order, had 
forbidden any thing of the kind before the introduction of these Confe- 
rences. 

In a country like America, and in a Church like ours, moral fields of vast 
extent, invite the faithful and skilful labours of individuals and associated 
bodies. Ministers of the Gospel should, therefore, perfectly understand 
each other, and their efforts should be directed to the accomplishment of 
the same objects. Periodical meetings, it must be ebvious to every one, 
are of essential service to ministers of the same Church. How greatly the 
Travelling Preachers have been advantaged by Annual Meetings in Confe- 
rences, we need not attempt to show. But we would say, that all the bene- 
fits which are desirable, purely in reference to the union, religious and 
mental improvement of the itinerancy, are equally needed, are alike desirable, 
and may be made fully as available to the improvement of the Local minis- 
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try. We, therefore, most earnestly and sincerely deprecate any measures 
which may tend to lessen the benefits which have already been realized 
from District Conferences, and which may be abundantly increased as these 
infant institutions approach to maturity. We forbear to dwell longer on this 
subject ; and, we leave it with a conviction, that, on your part, or, at least, 
on the part of a large majority of your body, intentions are entertained, 
rather to assist in improving and firmly establishing the privileges of the 
Local Ministry, than to fetter, or in the least degree to abridge them. 

To another extensively agitated question, we now invite your most serious 
attention. To many of our most enlightened and respectable brethren of 
the itincrancy, locality, and membership, it is perfectly clear that the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church can neither be justly nor satisfactorily governed 
until her laws are enacted by her representatives. Because, as it is mani- 
festly unjust for any persons to assume this government, so it can never be 
pleasing to the enlightened citizens of this country to witness the exercise 
of these prerogatives by any persons not the delegates of the Church.—- 
Before the framers of systems of ecclesiastical governments can expect their 
systems to receive the complete mutual support of the rulers and the ruled, 
they must lay their foundations deep in the rights, intelligence, and good 
will of the governed. ‘To your body these doctrines are familiar; and to 
American citizens generally, they are too well known to need elucidation. 
Doctrines regarding rights, privileges, conscience—abound in the text book 
of our religion ; and, such is our veneration for these doctrines, that we are 
bold to pronounce all theories and all practice, dissonant thereto, as being 
nothing worth. To the Jaw and the testimony”—to the New Testament 
Scriptures—to reason and the fitness of things, we appeal, as they are the 
dispensers and guardians of right. Did we live under a government which 
would not allow our appeal, but, on the contrary, imposed on us the neces- 
sity of involuntary obedience to ecclesiastical laws, we might be required to 
obey man rather than Gop. 

The Knowledge of the foregoing truths, is so familiar to many of your bo- 
dy, that we are bound to apologise for inviting your attention to them. Your 
present system, as far as the itinerancy is concerned, is partially predicated 
on this knowledge. On no acccount would many members of your body sub- 
mit to any government in which they were not fairly represented ; so fully 
aware are those persons, of their right to representation. Now all we ask 
for the Local ministry, and for the Church, is, that the blessing which you 
so justly and highly value, should be spread as widely as possible through- 
out the Methodist community. 

It is needless to add to the foregoing remarks on the right of the Locality 
and Laity to a voice in the law-making body, as we are aware that we address 
ourselves to men who do not consider themselves bound, as ministers, to 
perpetuate a form of government which they would resist as citizens. Vhere- 
fore, we cannot but confidently anticipate the adoption of the representative 
System, as being the only one at all adapted to your condition as members 
of the civil community, and to oursas members of the Church. But by whom 
shall the foundations of this system be laid ? 

We think a GENERAL CONVENTION, fo be composed of representatives 
from the Itinerancy, Locality and Laity, can only achieve the great improve- 
ments which are now so generally and imperiously demanded in substitution 

: Of the old order of things. 

And here we beg to be heard ina few words on behalf of the Local mi- 
nistry to distinct representation in a Convention, and in all legislative bodies 
subsequent to that of 1824. The advantages of having representatives with 

corresponding feelings to the persons represented, is essential to a fair re- 

presentation of any community, or parts of acommunity. In a Convention, 

representatives would be a most responsible class of men; they would ne- 

eessarily hold the balances of much future good or evil. And we think, the 

| expediency of having, in the present condition of humanity, agents present 

of our order, must be obvious to all persons who desire to see every thing 

done by a Convention, with equity regarding an order which is neither itine- 

rant norlaical; but which is recognised in those regulations affecting Local 
preachers, as an order distinct from both. 
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Again: it is now generally admitted that a properly authorised, well de- 
fined, and just Constitution, will be of invaluable importance to our church. 
But if it should unhappily fall to the lot of the Local ministry not to be dis- 
tinctly represented in a Convention convened for the purpose of forming a 
Constitution, we know, as all men must know, that our interests would be 
only imperfectly realized by either of the other two orders. In confirmation 
of our statement, we would call your attention to the fluctuations through 
which our polity has already passed, and we would ask, when did it ever oc- 
cur to the General Conference to recognise and allow our rights to a share 
in the government of ourselves. Now, that this right should be secured to 
our order, as well as to the itinerant order, and to the church at large, it is 
obviously necessary that we attend to our own matters. 

To conclude: all men are bound by the highest and most sacred obliga- 
tions to render entire allegiance to that one perfect government which is of 
Divine original, and which takes constant cognizance of all matters of faith and 
practice; but to governments builded with human materials, no man ought 
to be arbitrarily bound by any means. Next to their salvation, christians are 
under constantly binding obligations to secure their liberties and to trans- 
mit them unimpaired to their posterity. But liberty is destroyed by rulers 
who arbitrarily impose their laws ; and liberty is relinquished on their own 
behalf, and on behalf of posterity, by those who voluntarily submit to those 
urbitrary laws. And now laying aside all intention to offend any one,. we 
would stand on the ground of our natural right, and claim for ourselves, and 
for others, the inalienable privilege of a voice, by our representatives, in the pas« 
sage of all laws enacted by future legislatures for our government. 

May the Guear Heap of the Church preside in your midst, and conduct you 
into measures promotive of your own happiness and the best interests of 
the Church at large. 

Passed unanimously, and signed by order, and in behalf of the Association, 

JAMES BRINDLE, Chairman. 

ANDREW MECASKEY, Secretary. 

Philadelphia March 18, 1824, 





From the English Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 
Extracts from Sermons preached in St. John’s Church, 
Glasgow. By Tuomas Cuartmers, D. D. 
«THE EXPULSIVE POWER OF A NEW AFFECTION.” 

This delightful Sermon concludes with a passage, which we 
have never seen surpassed, in well-wrought figurative illustra- 
tion, by any Author. 

‘* Conceive a man to be standing on the margin of this green 
world; and that when he looked towards it, he saw abundance 
smiling upon every field, and all the blessings which earth can 
afford, scattered in profusion throughout every family, and the 
light of the sun sweetly resting upon all the pleasant habita- 
tions, and the joys of human companionship brightening many 
a happy circle of society :--conceive this to be the general cha- 
racter of the scene upon one side of his contemplation; and 
that on the other, beyond the verge of the goodly planet on 
which he was situated, he could descry nothing but a dark and 
fathomless unknown. Think you that he would bid a volun- 
tary adieu to all the brightness and all the beauty that were be- 
fore him upon earth, and commit himself to the frightful soii- 
tude away from it? Would he leave its peopled dwelling 
plazes, and become a solitary wanderer through the fields ef 
nonentity? If space offered him nothing but a wilderness, 
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would he for it abandon the homebred scenes of life and of 
cheerfulness, that lay so near, and exerted such a power of 
urgency to detain him? Would not he cling to the regions of 
sense, and of life, and of society ?—and shrinking away from 
the desolation that was beyond it, would not he be glad to 
keep his firm footing on the territory of this world, and to 
take shelter under the silver canopy that was stretched over it ? 

‘¢ But if, during the time of his contemplation, some happy 
island of the blest had floated by ; and there had burst upon 
his senses the light of its surpassing glories, and it sounds of 
sweeter melody ; and he clearly saw, that there, a purer beau- 
ty rested upon every field, and a more heart-felt joy spread 
itself among all the families; and he could discern there, a 
peace, anda piety, and a benevolence, which put a moral 
gladness into every bosom, and united the whole society in one 
rejoicing sympathy with each other, and with the beneficent 
Farner of them all ;—could he further see that pain and mor- 
tality were there unknown; and, above all, that signals of 
welcome were hung out, and an avenue of communication was 
made for him ;—perceive you not, that what was before the 
wilderness, would become the land of invitation ; and that now 
the world would be the wilderness? What unpeopled space 
could not do, can be done by space teeming with beatific 
scenes, and beatific society. And let the existing tendencies 
of the heart be what they may to the scenes that is near and 
visibly around us, still if another stood revealed to the pros- 
pect of man, either through the channel of faith, or through 
the channel of his senses,—then, without violence done to the 
constitution of his moral nature, may he die unto the present 
world, and live to the lovelier world that stands in the distance 
away from it.”’ (pp. 86—89.) 




















ERRATA FOR THE ESSAYS OF **CINCINNATUS,” VOL. IIL. 


Page 10, line 2 from the bottom, instead of *‘ it may be absurd,” read, it 
may be observed Ec 

Page 13, line 3 from the bottom, instead of ‘‘ more than any one, &c.” 
tead, every one, &e. 

ee 56, line 13 from the bottom, instead of ‘the people,’’ read our peo- 

e. 

~~ 57, line 21 from the top, instead of ‘* any particular part,” read, 

c. 

Page 60, line 15 from the top, instead of ** the discussion of this question,” 
read the decision, &c. 

Page 60, line 25 from the bottom, in the note, after, ‘* these two men,” 
read, Mr. S. and the Sen. Bishop, were kc. 

Page 90, line 22 from the top, instead of ** vexed with that independence,” 
read, possessed of that independence &c. 

ote 93, line 21 from the bottom, instead of, ** what are the rights of any 
man?” read, what right has any man, &c. 
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